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Outline of Reference Paper On: 


THE FORMING OF A SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA 


Recent events indicate that the Soviet intelligentsia, and especially the 
younger members, are offering passive resistance to the regime in many ways. 
Their opposition is primarily directed against the educational reform of December, 
1958, aimed at promoting the development of an essentially ''Soviet" intelligentsia. 
It appears that the formation of such a cadre, the goal of Party leaders and 
theoreticians for 43 years, has not been possible. 


The 1958 reform made admission to institutions of higher education for 
most students contingent upon official assignment by the applicant's employer, 
union or Party organization. By introducing a gap of two years' work in 
"production" prior to admission to a university, the Soviet authorities hoped 
to put a brake upon the growth of the intelligentsia. They were particularly 
worried about the rapid growth in this class and the rise in the average 
educational standards of the population and, specifically, of young people. 

This evidently had engendered a critical attitude toward Soviet policy, the 
internal situation and even the theoretical principles underlying the construction 
of a Communist society. 


The results of the educational reform have not been too encouraging from 
the Party's point of view. The authorities are facing difficulties, particularly 
in connection with the younger members of the intelligentsia. Many young 
graduates desire to plan their lives and careers in their own way, and refuse 
to go where the Party leaders send them. In addition, some of the most 
prominent members of the Soviet intelligentsia have completely disassociated 
themselves from the All-Union Society for the Propagation of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge, which was supposed to play a very important role in 
Sowiet society as a reeducative force. 
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As a result of these developments, the regime finds itself in a serious 
dilemma. It's generally recognized that in our highly industrialized age a 
large intelligentsia is ' essential to fulfill a state's goals. But the development 
of such a class is only possible by raising the people's general educational 
level which, unfortunately, for the regime, also arouses their desire for 
spiritual emancipation. This evidently is occurring in the’ Soviet Union 
at the present time. As a result, the Communist leaders find themselves 
obliged to apply artificial means to slow down the growth of the very class 
most essential to their continued development. 
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THE FORMING OF A SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA 


Recent events indicate that the Soviet intelligentsia and especially 
the younger members, are offering passive resistance to the regime in 
many ways. ‘.eii oppositionis primarily directed against the educational 
reform of December, 1958, aimed at promoting the development of 

an essentially "Soviet'' intelligentsia. It appears that the formation of 
such a cadre, the goal of Party leaders and theoreticians for 43 years, 
has not’ been possible. 


To view this problem in its proper perspective, it is necessary to 
analyze developments in the sphere of higher education which constitutes 
one of the basic elements ‘used in the forming of the new Soviet 

intelligentsia. 


The 1958 reform ''O ithe Strengthening of the Link Between Schools 
and Lj’e,'' emphasized the importance of evening classes and correspondence 
courses. It was hoped that eventually the number of students receiving 

such instruction would greatly exceed those attending day classes. 


The reform recognized only two forms of higher education-—— instruction 
in evening classes and by correspondence without leaving one's place of 
employment, and daytime instruction combined with obligatory manual 

work in "production," i.e., industry or agriculture. 


Students accepted by institutions of higher education would be, on the 
whole,selected from those who had worked for two years in "production. "' 
In such areas as journalism, philosophy, law or political economy, two 
years' work was a requirement. Admission to these institutions was open 
only to those possessing a putevka-—- i.e., an authorization issued by the 
industrial enterprise concerned, or by a trade union, Komsomol or Party 
organization. The organization assigning a student to an institution of higher 
education was also required to supervise the quality of his work and conduct 
while he attended school. It was to assess his progress not only on the basis 
of his academic studies but also ofhis work in "production. " 
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Required subjects in the curricula of all institutions of higher education 
were to be the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, political 
economy and dialectical and historical materialism. 


Various factors prompted the Soviet leaders to attempt this ambitious 
and risky reform: 


It helped effect a substantial economic gain since the thousands of students 
working in "production'would receive salaries and thus make unnecessary state 
stipends or allotments. 


It provided the regime with a valuable tool for the indoctrination of the 
Soviet intelligentsia in general and students in particular. In the past, these 
two groups have shown themselves to be far less politically "reliable" 

than the Party would like them to be. "Introducing" students''to the labor process" 
would cultivate in them a different attitude of mind, a ''proletarian psychology. 


It is clear that students as a whole violate the fundamental principles of 
Communist morality and conduct. At best, they remain apolitical, and at 
worst, they are influenced by "bourgeois'' ideas and refuse to accept Soviet 
policy as infallible. As a result, Soviet writers on education constantly stress 
the need for cultivating a belief in the advantages of the Communist regime 

and ideology. Typical of this viewpoint is a recent article in the publication 
Voprosy Filosofii, Questions of Philosophy : 


At atime when the enemies >f Socialism are 
strengthening their propaganda in favor of the capitalist 

way of life and the reactionary ideology of cosmopolitanism, 

the education of Soviet citizens in a spirit of patriotism, profound 
understanding of the enormous advantages of the Socialist regime 
and the Communist ideology acquires exceptional importance. 
(Voprosy Filosofii, 1960, No. 2). 


It should be noted inthis connection that the rapid growth of the intelligentsia 
as aclass and _ the rise in the average educational standard of the population, 
particularly of young people, have engendered a critical attitude toward Soviet 
policy, the internal situation and even the theoretical principles underlying the 
construction of a Communist society. Recently, for example, lively and wide- 
spread discussion has been provoked among students and members of the 
intelligentsia by problems arising from scientific discoveries and hypotheses 

which are not compatible with the principles of dialectical materialism. 


By making admission to institutions of higher education contigent upon 
official assignments by one's employer, etc. , and -by introducing the gap of 
two years work in "production" prior to admission to a university, the Soviet 
authorities are attempting to put a brake upon the growth of the intelligentsia. 
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Another fact must be stressed in this context. The assimilation of mental 
and manual work is impossible, according to Marxist theory, unless the 
distinctions between intellectiial and manual work are removed. The new 
reform represents a first step inthis direction. However, even Communist 
writers have their doubts about the feasibility of this notion. The Communist 
theoretician, F. Konstantinov, asked the following question: 


When ‘we set ourselves the task of achieving a many-sided 
development or the personality so that it shall be capable of 
fulfilling the functions of intellectual and manual work--- 
capable, as Lenin put it, of "doing everything!’ are we not 
heading for a Utopiz? Are we not making excessive demands 
upon the human personality and its capabilities ? Will this not 
lead to dilettantism? (Keramunist, 1959, No. 15). 


The results of the educational reform so far are not entirely encouraging 
from the Party's point of view. Minister of Education Yelyutin himself remarked 
that "not everything is working smoothly as yet. There are many hitches. '' He 
added that ''one cannot expect rapid results, '' since the application of the reform 
is planned to take piace over several years (Molodoi Kommunist, Young Communist, 


1960, No. 1). 


The authorities are facing difficulties particularly in connection with 
younger members of the intelligentsia. Many young graduates desire to plan 
their lives and careers in their own way, and refuse to go where the Party 
leaders send them. In the Georgian , SSR, for example, the publication 
Zarya Vostoka (December 13, 1959) complains about a medical institute in 


Tbilisi: 


Ancther indication of the unsatisfactory level of 
ideological and political work ameng the students is the 
fact that many young specialists refuse to go and work 
where they are sent. 


Of the 342 siudents who graduated from this institute 
during the current year, only i32 reported to the places where 
they had been sent to work. 


Very often the Soviet authorities encounter passive resistance in the very 
places where they urgently need cooperation. For example, some of the most 
prominent members of the Soviet intelligentsia have completely dissociated 
themselves from the All-Union Society for the Propagation of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge, which was supposed to play a very important role in 
Soviet society as a reeducative force. As a result, the work of this society 
has in recent years seriously deteriorated. 
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A lack of cooperation is also evident in the world of the arts. A recent 
article thus deplores the lack of regard for "the sacred principle" of the 
"Communist Party Nature of Art": 


In creative circles, (there are) cases of people forgetting 
this sacred principle, departing from the creative method of 
Socialist realism, or taking an uncritical attitude toward modernist 
art (Kommunist, 1960, No. 1). 


This point is also made in an article ''Certain Questions Concerning Tthe 
Development of Soviet Culture" (Kommunist, 1960, No. 1), by Minister of Culture 
of the USSR, N. Mikhailov. He complains that the Party's demand for a reflection 
of ''contemporaneity" in the arts is not being complied with. Mikhailov observes 
that "some of our theaters put on productions which are ideologically unacceptable 
for us," and says that "it is not fitting for the Soviet theater to make concessions 
to bourgeois ideology. " 


Soviet writers take the view that in a Communist society ''there will no 
longer be any intelligentsia as a distinct social stratum''(Kommunist, 1959, No. 15). 
Actually, however, certain sections of the intelligentsia are urgently needed 
for the successful execution of the state's economic plans. For in a highly 
industrialized age, a large intelligentsia is essential to fulfill a state's goals. 
But here the Communist leaders have fallen into a vicious circle. In the very 
period when Communism is supposed to come into its own, the general level 
of education in the USSR is on the rise. This inevitably arouses a desire for 
spiritual emancipation. As a result, the Communist leaders find themselves 
obliged to apply artificial means to slow down the growth of the very class 
most essential to their continued development. 
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